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UNITY. 


reading any other page. 


* * Itis just the book for clubs of all kinds. 


a 


Any club might carry on a satisfac- 


tory discussion of the protection question by simply appcinsng y reader to read a single mare, ed from this 
y 


book, and then let the best free-trade speaker in the country re 
let the reader read another chapter and the free-trader reply. 

or in England who could stand upin debate in this manner, without bein 
while the little Manual would still be in good breath. 
such a manual, and we can now assure them that this book is all that they desire. 


o it in a speech of the same length. Then 
he free-traders have no champion in America 
knocked out of wind in two hours, 
een applied to by persons desiring 
To enumerate the particu- 


We have often 


lar free-trade sophisms it dissolves by specific and carefully collected facts, which in all cases come 80 asso- 
ciated with their authorities as to carry conviction of their accuracy, would be a work of hours and would 
require the patience of a census-taker.—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestione of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history, 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 


‘One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have ever read. The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, andis of great in- 
terest. Wecan detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, vet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul.”—Omahka World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 

Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. | 
The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 

A vane Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 

Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
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Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a thing of 
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-— Boston Transcript. 
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A Study, by Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine. Cloth, square 
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“It is full of eloquent passages. "— Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


“The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way."’— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 
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Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: *“*The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘‘ Bread versus Ideas," 
“Present Sanctities,*’ “The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.*’ Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 30 cents. 


“The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones's best..’"— The Unitarian. 

‘*The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
oom now and then the talk is very good."—New 
York Evangelis 

*.*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
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EDITORIAL. 


Wuo was it said, “One ounce of education is worth a ton 
of information,” and what did he mean? 


Lee AND SHEPARD, Boston, are about to bring out a new 
edition of Frances Power Cobbe’s “ Broken Lights.” 


’ 


‘‘ SouL-FrBER can not be grafted, but must grow,” said the 
essayist to the Chicago Woman’s Association on Thursday 
last, among many other bright words and true. 


Action is the positive force in man, contemplation the 
negative. While inconsidered action works incalculable 
harm, over-contemplation walks hand in hand with fear and 
inaction; and active courage we must have even at the occa- 
sional bitter price of blundering. 


[x view of the great value of the apologue as an enforcer 
of moral truth, why should not the world’s teachers thor- 
oughly familiarize themselves with the work of all the great 
fabulists? Especially since Christ himself never taught 
more forcibly than by parable. 


Wuitt Matthew Arnold is against disestablishment, he 
wishes further to establish non-conformity in the districts 
where it predominates, that 1s, he would “ level up instead 
of leveling down,” which might prove a case of putting 
new wine into old bottles. 


Kaspert C. SmyrH seems an inharmonious sound to the 
ears of lovers of the old regime at Andover, and bids fair long 
to remain so,—unless, indeed, the worthy professor make 
haste to show that his object is not “capture or scuttle,” by 
vacating his chair at once. 


WHAT more common cause of misjudgment than a false 
point of view? The true churchman is not necessarily better 
than the non-churchman, but infinitely better than his 
former self before he understood spiritual values. The 
Christian is often without the church walls, since “ good- 
ness 1s Godness,” and ‘fright is righteousness.”’ 


How strangely inconsistent would we seem were-we to ex- 
pect a tree or a flower to take root and mature in a day, but 
the early idea of repentance was no less incomprehensible. 
Truly says an exchange, of repentance, that it “ points 
simply to the change of thought and feeling whereby we 
become able to see that the kingdom of heaven is near.” 


A RELIGIOUS paper criticises the Unitarian habit of judg- 
ing men by their fruit, asking whether the root is not of 
importance also. It is puzzling to understand just what 
this means. All nurserymen know that the best stock will 
sometimes revert to the bitter wild fruit despite the greatest 
care, and the best human stock is not exempt from the same 
law of reversion. 


_ Ir aivilization were wholly, as it is so largely, the art of 
intercommunication, there would be no room for pessimists 
to-day. In the great snow-storm the other day Boston and 
New York shook hands via England through six thousand 
miles of ocean cable ; and the New York and Philadelphia 
papers talked news to each other through the long-distance 
telephone wires, the common telegraph wires being all 
down. It is computed that never yet on earth has any man 
had so large an audience listening to his words as Bismarck 
In his recent peace-and-war speech in the German Reichs- 
tag. The leading newspapers of Europe had long reports 
of it by instant telegraph ; the courts and capitals were 
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talking of it almost as soon as done; the next day the pro- 


vincial press was carrying it omong the villages in America,” 


Austraha, South Africa and India; one day more and 
doubtless millions in Japan and China had lent an ear and 
a word to the chatter over it. The count would put the 


audience at over 250,000,000 souls. 


Tre six-volume edition of Robert Browning made a very 
pretty wedding present last year. But couples had better 
wait, for Macmillan now announces a sixteen-volume edition, 
and with illustrations; also various portraits of the poet and 
a fac-simile of the title page of the original book bought 
at Florence which furnished the material for “the Ring 
and the Book.” 


Tur mania for the sunflower might have been founded 
on science as well as freak, because it is not only the most 
useful of growths—the seeds furnishing good fodder and 
the stalks fuel—but the hairy, soft leaves readily take up 


malarial gases. . Science is certainly one of the greatest 


promoters of reverence, every day adding to the soul’s 
instinct the incontrovertible proof of fact that a wise 
deity has shaped means to ends in enduring law. 


Tue indirect material benefits growing out of earnest 
religious organization have been commonly noted, but more 
direct results of a similar nature are traceable to the Shak- 
ers, to whom we owe the invention of many modern proc- 
esses, such as the drying of sweet corn for food, the mak- 
ing of brush brooms, the manufacture of buzz saws, the 
invention of planing and joining machines, the manu- 
facture of cut nails and many other equally useful methods 
looking toward more comfortable living. 


Some prompting by orthodox zealots no doubt produced 
the following question: ‘ What is meant by a self-saving 
faith?’ What acurious disregard of the central principle 
of Christianity such a phrase denotes! One of our number 
has since found answer to such woeful heresy in these lines 
from Whittier: 

“So tu the calmly gathered thought, 
The innermost of life is taught, 


That to be saved is only this 
Salvation from our selfishness.”’ 


Tue Bible, apart from its divine spirit, its one surpassing 
exemplar of virtue, and from its great literary and histori- 
cal value, is an inestimable treasure, because coming close 
to humanity as it really is. What a telling incident is that 
in the life of King Ahab, who, whenever he looked out of 
his palace window saw Naboth’s small vineyard, and because 
dissatisfied with the angularity of his own domain, coveted 
this little plot of ground daily more and more, until thereby 
led into a great sin. These Bible bits of real life preach 
brief but eloquent sermons that print themselves indelibly 
on the mind. = 

In 1870 the total public debt of Europe was $16,000,- 
000,000. In 1886, sixteen years later, it was more than 
half as much again, $23,000,000,000. The total annual 
interest upon this debt is a little over $1,000,000,000, while 
Europe’s annual total for its armies and navies is a little 
over $900,000,000. So much of the debt is due to old 
wars, that we may probably set this double total of nigh 
two thousand million dollars a year nearly all down to the 
Quarrel Account of Europe. And, of rse, it is all raised 
by the annual squeeze of taxes, direét or indirect. Whata 
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bound the old lands would give if the squeeze could be re- 
mitted and the whole sum be spent for one year on the 
world’s Peace Account! 


From a letter: ‘‘ How startling it is that, so often, it is 
the happiest who die, leaving the others to toil on, bearing 
the burden of sorrow. But I love to remember how happy 
her life must have been. No one can ever know exactly 
about the happiness of others; but to be good and lovely 
and beloved seems the brightest happiness that can come to 
any one. I felt, when told about —, a sudden 
realization of how much more it was to be than to achieve. 

But, beyond the pain, there seems to rise an in- 
describable, an untold joy. To live,—so as to be a strength to 
others who may have a heart less firm than ours: to try to do, 
—forgetting our own desires: to suffer much, sometimes by 
the hand of others, and yet learn to love and to forgive;— 
how can one so often forget all these possibilities which 
make life so grandly worth living?” 

Tue established right, the acknowledged standard, the 
system in vogue, has a good deal to do with educating 


men towards a higher right, but that higher right is seldom 


reached save by a final conflict with the established right 
and a triumph over it. This old truth is getting another 
illustration in England. When Northampton first sent Mr. 
Bradlaugh to Parliament, he refused to take the usual 
‘oath,’ because he was an ‘‘infidel’’ and would be faith- 
ful to his unbeliefs. So his brother-members, Christians, 
refused to give him seat among them. His constituents 
elected him again. He offered now to take the “oath,” 
quieting his conscience we know not how. But an oath- 
taking infidel was even worse company than one who 
wouldn’t take it, and again there was no seat for him. 
Once he tried to take the seat, and was put out by force. 
Once he entered the House, seized the Bible, and muttered 
the ‘ oath,’”’—and still no use. But Northampton still sent 
him back, and his cause became an appeal to the nation 
outside of Parliament. Two years ago, the government 


kept hands off, and the persistent claimant entered and at 


once brought in a bill allowing all officials to “ affirm ”’ in- 
stead of “taking oath.” Now this oath-bill has passed to 
its second reading by a vote of nearly two to one. In due 


time it will be law; and then all people will see that it 
should have been law all the time. The higher right will have 


become a part of the established right. And then there 


will be gradual education toward some new extension of 


justice,—then a new demand,—a new resistance,—a new 
agitation,—a new victory for justice. And so men rise. 


A montu hence some waft of south wind will reach the 
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ment, advice, and guidance. The name ‘King’s Daugh- 
ters’ was taken, a small silver cross tied with royal color 
was adopted, the simple watch-word ‘In His Name’ was 
chosen. The mottoes of action selected were: ‘ Look for- 
ward and not back,’ ‘ Look out and not in,’ ‘Look up and 
not down,’ ‘Lend a Hand.’ The society had no constitu. 
tion, nocode of laws save the one general regulation that 
whenever any reasonable request should be made ‘In His 
Name’ it should be granted without question or delay. Ten 
thousand members have now enrolled their names among 
the King’s Daughters, although the society has been or- 
ganized only two years. ‘There are tens that visit the sick, 
tens that supply the hospitals and homes with flowers, tens 
that support foreign missionaries, tens that sing, and tens 
that sew, tens that endow beds in hospitals, tens that pro- 
vide pleasant country homes for deserving poor, and tens 
that simply ‘ bridle their tongue’ and ‘endeavor to live in 
love and charity with all men,’ all ‘In His Name.’ The 
cash-girls in Macy’s are known as ‘the little doorkeepers,’ © 
whose unique motto is ‘ Lord, keep thou the door of my 
mouth;’ and there are heartsease tens of little children who 
cultivate pansies for the hospitals. There are the quiet: 
tens in schools, and the courteous tens who claim that ‘ King’s 
Daughters should ever display the manners of the court; 
the old maids’ tens -of helpful unappropriated blessings ; 
and the old ladies’ ten, whose youngest member is more 
than eighty years old, and whose oldest member donned 
the silver cross on her one hundredth birthday; the faith- 
ful tens in guilds, the look-up tens in deaf mutes’ homes ; 
and even in the Home for Incurables the patients waiting 
for death have organized themselves into a considerate ten, 
who shall endeavor to make their nurses’ labors as light as 
possible. One of the young ladies’ tens in Boston sent 
loads of sand to the tenement yards in the city for poor 
children to play in; and the graduating class of a fash- 
ionable boarding-school calling themselves ‘the continuing 
ten’ have adopted a little girl, and intend to provide for 
her and give her all the advantages of culture and educa- 
tion which they have received. Musical tens of the most 
cultured and gifted ladies in the city devote their talents to 
the entertainment of the poor, and also, through their use 
in charitable concerts, accumulate funds for the support of 
various missions, thus bringing into use the talent of the 
wealthy for the benefit of the poor.”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT, who is profoundly interested in the 
growth of toleration and liberal thought, fears that Unita- 
rians are more creed-bound than they should be; that they 
are too strongly wedded to the past, and that “even the 


fields of the north and at the touch the violets here and most liberal of them, after more than eighteen hundred 


there and everywhere will start. The seeds are waiting, 


all will be ready, but it will take that one last touch to 
bring the blue. So with the seeds of kindness in the 
human heart. Slow, hidden growths of sympathy get 
ready in lives here, lives there, lives everywhere, and at 
last some word is spoken, some one example set, and lo, 
society of a sudden blossoms all around us in some new 
flower of kindness! It has taken the touch of that fit word, 
of that example, to bring the blue. It seems marvelous— 
_ the magic in a name, the magic in a motto, but the secret 
is—the violets were waiting. Such a touch to bring the 
blue in these late years the mottoes of Edward Everett 
Hale have proved,—his ‘Ten Times One are Ten,” his 
“In His Name,” his “ Look forward, and not back,’ etc. 
Very lovely is this true story which the New York Sun set 
going on its rounds the other day :—‘‘In January, 1886, a 
circle of ten ladies adopting the system of Edward EK. 
Hale’s ‘Ten Times One’ clubs constituted themselves a 
‘central ten,’ around which should crystallize other tens or 
workers; not assuming any authority or respons bility 


years, are still less liberal than Jesus, whom they profess to 
follow.”” He says that for many reasons he has come “to 
like secular teachers much better than ministers, and sec- 
wlar lectures better than sermons.” He has found many 
earnest, devout souls outside the church, and tells us ‘‘ when 
an intelligent church meets the multitude on’ terms of 
equality, as Jesus is said to have met publicans and sinners, 
I am drawn toward that church.” We are glad to know 
that this earnest liberal, for thirty years a pioneer, has 
helped all denominations to build churches, and yet has 
been an earnest apostle of liberal religious thought, and we 
are sure he has echoed the feeling of many hearts. We are 
glad of his strong plea for liberty, and that he can sincerely 
say, ‘“‘ You have taken such advanced ground and held it so 
well that I want your paper,” and yet we believe that he 1s 
unduly discouraged with the attitude of the church. There 
are many obscure voices singing clearly the message of 
good-will toward all men; and there are scores in high 
places, many of whom must be unknown to any single 
observer. The world has grown so wide that a_bird’s-eye 


over them, but simply to form a nucleus around which they view of it is no longer possible to finite vision; but of this 
might cluster, and from which might radiate encourage- we may be sure: If the divine note is resounding, bell-like, 
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in our own souls, it is also ringing in harmony with hun- 
dreds of others, and is only part of a great chime rejoicing 
the Infinite Spirit. 


“TAKE NO THOUGHT FOR THEIR MINDS WHAT THEY 


SHALL PUT ON.” 


At the next meeting of the West Unitarian conference in 
May, a paper on “ Books for the Young ” will be read by a 
teacher who has made such books the subject of her special 
interest. The subject is most timely in these days when 


the public library and the cheap publications have so out- 


stripped the parent’s watchfulness. But where there is love, 
any danger creates its own safeguard, every want its own 
supply. To match the new exposures, a newsense of home 
responsibility for children’s reading is awaking; public 
school teachers and public librarians—like Green of Wor- 
cester, Foster of Providence, Miss Hewins, of Hartford,— 
have done noble guard-and-guide work; and Sunday-school 
libraries are being weeded out, as gardens should be where 
parents have a right to trust that every leaf that grows is 
fit for food. As herald to the conference discussion we print 
what was prepared to serve as a preface in the catalogue of 
a young Sunday-school library that has been lately “getting 
religion.” 
TO OUR CHILDREN. 

Our book-shelf is too small to hold many good books, but 
it is not large enough to hold one bad one; and ought a 
Sunday-school library to hold even one poor book? 

So we have looked through our shelf and thrown away 
a few poor books, and in their place have put some good 
ones. By and by we can add more; and the blank pages 
here are for you yourselves to write the new names in. If 
you treat this small catalogue well, it will live and grow 
bigger in your hands. 

And remember—you borrow a Sunday-school book. It 
belongs not to any one of you, but to all of you together. 


‘When you lend your own books or playthings, how do you 


like it if* they are returned dirty or broken? or not for a 
month, when they were promised back in two weeks? Then 
are not these three rules right rules for our Sunday-school 
library ? 

1. These books are lent you for—two weeks. 

2. If that is not long enough, bring them back and take. 
them out over again after a week or two. Give all a chance. 
3. Bring them back as clean and as whole as you take 
them out. 

4. And what is the proper rule to make for those who 
break these three rules? 

Now 4 few words 

TO OUR MOTHERS AND FATHERS. 


I'he Sunday-school book-shelf of course joins right on to 
the book-shelves at home and those to whieh you let the 
children go at the public library. Only the home controls 
the whole matter. When you at home do not provide the 
books, you are still—or ought you not to be?—the book- 
guides for your children. May we try to help you in this 
not easy work by recommending a tiny book called “ Books 
for the Young,” by Miss C. M. Hewins, and by printing 
here some of her suggestions, “how to teach the right use 
of books:” 


(1.) “Let children learn that a book is a thing to be 


treated with respect; to be touched with clean hands, and 


not to be left on the floor at the mercy of the baby, dog, or 
cat.”’ | 


“IT would early encourage in children a reverence for 


books. I argue well of a child who carefully conserves its 
books, covers them, and ranges them on a little shelf in a 
little row.” | : 
(2.) “Do not let them read anything you have not read 
yourself.’’ — mus 
Is that impossible? Well, then—anything that is not 
recommended by some trustworthy guide in such matters; 


© 
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that is possible. You havea right to require your Sunday- 
school library to be trustworthy,—nothing in it that will 
harm. A public library does a great deal of good, but a 
great deal of hurt, too; hurt to the children whose parents 
take no thought for their minds, what they shall put on. 
Is it left to the children to go to the shops and choose their 
clothes for themselves? But books are the clothes of their 
minds. Do you leave them wholly free to choose their 
food and drink? but books are the food of their minds. 
Do you leave them wholly unwatched in the choice of com- 
panions? But books are the company of their minds, their 
hearts. 

“A boy’s heart craves a hero; and he believes in his hero 
with all the beautiful literalness and seriousness of early 
childhood. If, to divert him after his arithmetic and oram- 
mar are over, you offer him a story of children with a low 
standard, he, too, will adopt a low standard. He will rest 
satisfied with his pertness, his slipshod good nature, his bad 
breeding; he will not care a fig for such superfluities as 
discipline, endurance, modesty, or reverence.” 

“Make a boy feel that the dime novel is vulgar.” 

(3.) ‘Give children something that they are growing up 
to, not away from, and keep down their stock of children’s 
books to the very best.” 

“When children are thirteen years old, we should buy 
almost no books written especially for girls and boys. 
Any intelligent child of thirteen, whose mind is not already 
vitiated by an acquired love of trash and sensationalism, 
will read with delight Cooper, Irving, Dickens, the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” Scott’s prose and poetry, the descriptive 
poems of Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, etc. From the 
best fiction it is an easy step to the lighter histories, travels 
and biography. You will hear your child saying of Irving’s 
‘Life of Washington,’ Franklin’s ‘Autobiography,’ Pres- 
cott’s ‘Conquest of Mexico,’ Kane’s ‘Arctic Adventures,’ or 
Livingstone’s ‘African Travels,’ —‘ Why this is as interest- 
ing as a story!’ Then you know your point is gained. A 
taste for good reading being created, trash is no longer a 
temptation.” 

(4.) ‘Read to them and teach them to look for the ex- 
planation of allusions in books. Do not count time lost in 
going to a library with them to see a portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, or a picture of a Roman chariot, or to find out 
why mince-pies are eaten at Thanksgiving.” 

Keep an atlas at hand and a large dictionary; and if pos- 
sible, save money to buy one of the smaller cyclopedias with 
short articles, like Chamber’s, and two or three volumes like 
Brewer’s ‘Reader’s Handbook” and his “ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,” and Bartlett’; “Familiar = ations .” 

—(5.) “Teach them to make serap-books of pictures from 

history, poetry or stories, and to find OUt What every pic- 
ture means. For example, take three {rom a German pub- 
lisher’s advertisement—Stephenson’s pr!4@ locomotive, Na- 
poleon in his coronation robes, and Andreas Hofer’s last 
walk. First, let the children read ‘Smiles’ Life of Ste- 
phenson,’ and if they grow to care for locomotives, what a 
field is open before them! . Then read to them a fair ac- 
count of Napoleon. Don’t let them have Abbott’s, for they 
will be obliged to unlearn it all. When they are tired of 
of him, find the touching story of Hofer and the Tyrolese 
insurrection, and let them learn the translation of the ballad 
about him to speak at school. A book of pictures may be 
made of the greatest use in this way.” 

Are there no other Sunday school libraries besides ours 


that ought to be “ under conviction ?”’ 
WwW. C. G. 


— —_— —- — 


REGARDING OUTSIDERS. 
Wherever you draw the circumference of your circle, it is 
probably true that there is as much outside as you have in- 


cluded, at least no one can contradict this proposition. | 
Yet, in the world of men where we spend our lives and 
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efforts, it seems a practical necessity to set some limits to 


our endeavors, for energy too much dissipated accomplishes 
no visible results. Any association or brotherhood that in- 
tends to accomplish practical good, is obliged to direct most 
of its efforts in some one direction. ‘The Masons and the 
Odd Fellows have been much blamed as being purely selfish 
organizations; yet they have doubtless found enough to do 
within the limits of their own membership, and had they 
not a right to choose the recipients of their benevolence? 

This is a question whith people decide differently, and it 
is indeed debatable. It is a practical question in many 
departments of life, from family to national affairs. Some 
families think that they have fulfilled the law, even the law 
of love, when they have been benevolent and kind to those 
of their own household. Others believe that, though charity 
may well begin at home, it should extend at least through 
the. neighborhood or community in which one lives. Accord- 
ing to the poor laws of New England, every man belonged 
somewhere, to some town or parish, and if he fell into dis- 
tress, that town or parish was obliged to take care of him. 

The opposite view is that the only rule by which our 
benevolent efforts should be directed, is that of the largest 
possible effort on our side and the greatest need in sight. 
According to this view, no circumscribing wall of family, 
lodge, church, or nation should cause us to distinguish 
between our fellow-men, but where greatest need is, there 
ereatest effort at relief should be. 

When these opposing views are stated theoretically, most 
people are inclined to adopt the broader view. It pleases 
us to contemplate the large held. We like the swing and 
the sound of such sentences as, “ Without regard to sect, or 
creed, or race, or nation.” ‘The brotherhood of man” is 
especially an attractive phrase, and most people who speak 
in public delight themselves much, and their auditors some- 
what, in its use. 

But it is noticeable that such speaking or thinking is 
widely divorced from the practical conduct of almost 1 any 
one of us. What we actually do is to provide for ourselves 
and our families, and not allow ourselves to think very much 
of those outside our own household. And when we do con- 
sider those outside, we simply can not go very deeply into 
the matter, and our thought and our work will scarcely ex- 
tend beyond the limits of our own church, the membership 
of the associations, clubs, ete., to which we belong. Some 
thought and effort goes towar d the welfare of our city, some 
toward the good of the nation, but the effort and the influ- 
ence are almost infinitesimal when so widely diffused as this. 

And yet there is a good deal for us in the attitude which 
we assume toward outsiders. 
for myself and my family,” is to be content as a small and 
narrow-minded person; to deeply feel, “the whole world is 
my country and to do good is my religion, is the upright, 
normal attitude of the soul, however little the world may 
feel our efforts in doing good. But it is almost as hard to 
assume and sustain this attitude logically as it is to carry 
it out practically. 

A good example of the forgetfulness 
those who publicly assume this position of universal frater- 
nity, is found in the discussions of the labor question that 
we hear and read. 


consider only two parties, the laborers and their employers. 


The share that labor should have, and the share that capital 
should have of the net earnings of a certain business, are 
learnedly discussed, as though the question were one of 
arithmetic and logic simply, and could be worked out, 
But it is not so; 
and the reason is, that a third element, the outsiders, gen- 
erally entirely unconsidered, is quite as important as ‘those 


solved, to the satisfaction of everybody. 


that have been taken into account. 


A cotton mill employs a thousand hands, and its net 


We decide that the thousand 
hands should have $2 apiece, and the capitalists who own 


earnings are $3,000 a day. 


b 


To consciously say, ‘I live just 


, or lack of logic of 


Almost universally these discussions 
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the mill should have $1,000. But consider the outsiders. 
Around the mill stand another thousand hands, who ery, “ We 
are starving; we have as much right to work as those who are 
inside the mill; we will be glad to work for a dollar a day; 
give us that, and give the hands you have the same, and you 
will have two thousand hands; you can do twice the work, 
make twice the money, and at the same time you save 
us from starvation. This is the end of the problem that is 
very seldom discussed or touched upon by those who talk 


so learnedly about the share that labor should have and the 


share that capital should have of the earnings of a business. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers find, to their 
sorrow, that there were enough outsiders to make their 
strike ineffective, and they probably feel very sore and 
angry over the matter. Many benevolent people sy mpathize 
with them, feeling that they were probably oppressed 3 1D 
some degree by the great corporation that paid them. But 
consider ¢ the outsiders. These thousands now at work for the 
railroad company have bettered their condition greatly, and 
so far as right goes, they are just as much entitled to their 
places on those engines as were those who held the places 
three months ago. 

Another fact in regard to outsiders we shall do well not 
to forget, namely, they are always there. However much 
we may forget them, there is no getting rid of them. The 
Brotherhood of Kingineers may initiate ever y man in Amer- 
ica to-day, who knows any thing of the business, but the 
next ship from the old world will bring a lot of outsiders 
who will be troublesome. And if the brotherhood should 
extend its organization to England; France, Germany and 
Italy, it would not be long until we should have, from Spain 
or Russia, or somewhere “else, a host of outsiders, ready to 
come and take the places for less money than the brother. 
hood would count just or reasonable. China, in particular, 
could, within three years, send us five million engineers, 
who would be steady, faithful and efficient, and who could 
work, and gladly would work, for a dollar a day, summer 
and winter, night trips and all. 

It is because of the unlimited supply of outsiders that 
wages always tend downward. Wherever any man or com- 
pany will furnish labor for a considerable number of hands, 
give steady employment and sure pay, he can command all 


the laborers he needs, at a wage that shall steadily decrease, 


provided the natural tendencies are not interfered with. 
Thus the Malthusian question of population, though much 
ignored and much forgotten, heaves its mighty bulk into 
the field of v1eW, whenever the thoughtful man really tries to 
see to the bottom of the great social problems. 

This word is not written as a solution of anything, but, 
so far as it may reach, as a arorealive of a little wider 
thought, and a little more thorough discussion than we 
usually meet. We cannot clearly see, or fully know what 


is within any circle, until we have considered, so far as we 
can, what is outside. | U. 


POLITICS IS ETHICS. 


We have referred to the new Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Good Citizenship. Its organization is attracting 
much attention from people outside of Boston as well as in 
it. We wish that we might see something in the same line 
established in every state in the Union. We have received 
a circular just issued by the society, containing a brief state- 
ment of its objects. Dr. Charles F. Crehore, 87 Milk street, 
Boston, is the secretary of the society, and he will doubt- 
less be glad to send circulars to any who may be interested. 
Edward Everett Hale is the president of the society; Ed- 
ward Atkinson, Professor Shaler and Rev. Joseph T. 
Duryea are among its vice-presidents; Edwin D. Mead is 
the chairman of its executive committee; and among the 

members of its various committees are such men as John 
Fiske, Rev. John G. Brooks, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
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Prof. Albert B. Hart, William A. Mowry, E. C. Carrigan and 


(Jamaliel Bradford. Mr. Mead speaks as follows of the 


aims of the society, in a recent number of the Boston 
Transcript : 

‘We desire, first of all, to make people understand what 
it is that citizenship is based upon. We want them to feel 
that politics, in the first place, is ethics, that political intel- 
ligence must be directed by moral principles, that the good 
citizen is the good man. Honesty and truthfulness, cour- 
age and independence, love and charity are essential ele- 
ments in the foundation of a true republican citizenship. 
The purpose of our society is to foster these and to make 
them demanded in whatever or whoever controls this nation, 
this state, or this city. Then we wish to make our people 
study their form of government, their constitution and 
laws. We want them to study the development of these— 
to study history. We wish to promote especially, of course, 
the study of American history and institutions; but an ade- 
quate study of these involves the study of other peoples. One 
special aim with us is to have these things better taught in 
the public schools, to our young people; but by preparing 
careful courses of reading and study, we want to encourage 
more systematic attention to history and political science 
among other people as well. We want to interest and en- 
list the whole public. Industrial questions, economic ques- 
tions, all these matters of capital and labor, of protection 
and free trade, and the like—we want to help on more 
intelligent discussion of these things. We want to help 
inform the people; we want to help them get at the facts. 
In these fields there is, of course, and will be, great diver- 
sity of opinion among most conscientious students. As yet, 
however, there is a vast amountof ignorance here ; we want 
to do something to remove this. Such, in brief, are the 
aims of our society. We mean to establish lectures; we 
plan some publications; we shall endeavor to establish local 
organizations in the cities and towns of the state; we are 
directing attention, as I have said, to our schools and 
colleges; and other things will, doubtless, come in due 
order. Whether we shall do much or little will depend 
greatly upon what response our movement meets. I believe 
that it will meet with a very warm one. People are every- 
where alive to this matter of better citizenship and more 
energetic attention to political duties. ‘They must be alive 
to it, or they must suffer the consequences. A republic, at 


any rate, can not live except on intelligence and on char- 
acter.” 
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Philip S. Moxom, Rev. A. E. Winship, Dr. Davis R. Dewey, 


CONTRIBUTED. 


IN THE WINTER WOODS. 


What did I find in the winter woods? 
Only snowdrifts, you say, and trees, 
Their dark stems rising like warriors grim, 
While their bare boughs wave in the sighing breeze; 
A half-starved rabbit perhaps in the gloom — 
And a sigh for the vanished summer bloom. 


All these, and a thing or two beside; 
A vine cast a shadow on the snow 
In rarest scroll-work. A tree beyond 
By fairy hands had been decked, I know, 
For a Christmas frolic. Its green boughs hung 
With crystal lamps that-glittered and swung. 


A flock of birds with soft gray breasts 
Brooded silent and watchful above a mound, 
Low and white, like a woodland grave 
Where a dead hope might lie. I found 
The track of some beast that had fled in haste 
From human eyes o’er the snowy waste. 


A peaceful stillness the arcades filled 
Of this vast cathedral, gray and old, 
Till a rosy sunset crept under the trees, 
And the silent forest a garden stood 
In warmth and color and light arrayed. These 
Are some things I found in ‘the winter wood. 


ALICE GORDON. 


FOR TRUTH’S SAKE. 


The world’s best, its most heroic, its divine work has 
always been done for the least reward—that is, direct return 
in money, or its equivalent. True, reward of this nature has 
frequently come unexpectedly, though when the work was 
done it was not enough among the bare probabilities even 


- for consideration. This splendid truth bears with it a gospel 


of comfort to the thoughtful; for how often, looking about 
us upon this and that noble spirit, do we say sadly: ‘ Alas! 
righteousness can not protect her children from poverty’s 
sharp tooth.” And there again we are wrong. Can we be- 
gin to reckon by any known : system of weights and measures 
the inward joy springing from a beneficent unselfish deed ? 
You and I, who count our paltry pennies, gloat over them, 
picture to ourselves the luxuries they represent, or still 
worse, hoard them—we can not guess the spiritual exalta- 
tion born of a work done simply for truth’s sake. Yet, 
dimly perceiving the fact, we are comforted. Yes, the 
reign of justice is universal, we say. 

The more profoundly we sonsider this question of rewards, 
the more deeply do we realize that in the very nature of the 
case that law must be, stated as it were in scientific phrase- 
ology: The external (or material) reward for any large 
noble work is in inverse proportion to the square of its 
intrinsic value. But this is a statement from the stand- 
point of the worker, we must remember, from which true 
conception of it we see at once that it is universal in its 
action. In a word, if you undertake a great work, and your 
friend tells you, with the absolute conviction of truth, that 
it must be purely a labor of love, and you, trusting entirely 
to his judgment, grandly reply, “So be it. God and the 
truth be with me!””—you have put the seal of life in your 
undertaking, and given it into the hands of the Eternal. 
You have put yourself in line with deity, pulling with a 


mighty oar, and with an omnipotent arm behind you. You. 


do not state this truth to yourself, but you are filled with the 
consciousness of it. In every feeling, every motion it per- 
vades your being, while to the world it appears as a strange, 
mighty power which seizes and lifts them up with a force 
which they are powerless to resist, and would not if they 


could. ‘The immutable laws of God have done this thing; — 


the fixed gaze of your soul on truth has done it. 

Have you never noted in some vast assembly how one 
obscure, intense soul may affect a thousand? One, a 
stranger to all, stands on the outskirts of a great multi- 
tude, listening with them to an eloquent harangue. Sud- 
denly his eye notes some strange phenomenon not in the 
beginning fully understood. He is transfixed first with 
interest, then with a growing astonishment, and stands 


_ spell- bound. His neighbor, gazing fixedly at the speaker, 


by a sort of instinct feels the absolute unconsciousness of 
the person beside him; sees the fixed gaze and follows it. 
His own attention is likewise arrested, and becoming more 
and more absorbed he in turn stands wonder-bound. One, 
again, next him feels the impulse, it spreads with added 
force with each absorbed human being, and finally seems 
visibly to leap from soul to soul, until at last the strange 
phengmenon is presented of a listening multitude deflected 
away from a visible, by a powerful invisible magnet. The 
speaker, perceiving this with amazement, determines to 
force back his audience. He averts his eyes from the 
direction of their gaze, and with terrible power addresses 
himself to those farthest removed from the unknown at- 
traction, but everywhere that fixed gaze away and upward 
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meets him. With a mighty effort he fights the impulse to 
follow it with his own eye, and at last, powerless, turns and 
becomes himself transfixed. Now is it before you—that 
wondrous picture of a vast, almost breathless assembly, a 
speaker in front and lifted above the multitude, as silent 
and as breathless as they, the universal eye directed off and 
upward? Apparently nerveless, an unutterable power is 
being born within them, and soon it will appear in heroic 
deeds, when the great mounting current incontrollably 
bursts its bounds. * That something, at first merely noted, 
is the bearer of a message—-a genuine message involving 
the propagation of truth for truth’s sake. It comes at first 
through no voice, is but a powerful silent influence of in- 
calculable intensity, but with as inevitable a communicative 
power as though voiced by the millions, which it will be, 
soon or late. 

The preceding was an illustration, an argument by 
analogy, and that mode of reasoning is often dangerously 
sophistical, do you say? It was not meant for an argu- 
ment, only a help toward embodying a somewhat intan- 


gible conception. But, to complete the figure, he who was. 


haranguing the audience shall represent an able man, one 
who by his varied powers draws vast multitudes to him, 
who holds them by what he confidently believes to be an 
inconquerable attraction. They pour praises into his ear, 
bend upon his every movement looks of admiration, empty 
money into his coffers with a lavish hand. Yes, he is all 
to them—until there comes another, lower-voiced, with no 
manner but great matter, matter of eternal moment, and 
then they turn; moved not by fickleness, oh, no! but by the 
god spirit within them. By the inevitable law of progres- 
sion, they pass from the great to the greater; from the 
purely human to the human-divine. 

So it is that the material reward must be in inverse 
ratio to the square of the intrinsic value of the work. 
Your neighbor builds a house. It is for a resting-place for 
himself and his dear ones so long as they shall live. He 
does not hesitate about a dollar’ expended here or five 
dollars there, so that the money invested improve the 
structure. It must be beautiful, cheerful, convenient, airy, 
with a fine outlook, though all his hard-won earnings be 
consumed to make it so. The home, the home, his heart is 
continually saying. His neighbor, the contractor, builds 
on the adjoining lot, with the same object in view—an 
abiding-place for himself and family. He loves his wife 
and children,—they want the house as he does; he also likes 
the beautiful about him,—fine statuary, paintings and 
beautiful apartments to hold them; but it all costs. So he 
withholds a few dollars here, a few dollars there—the 
foundations are a little less substantial, the walls are low, 
the rooms are pinched in size; and alas! his soul is pinched 
to the infinitesimal wail of “money.” It is as with Shy. 
lock—‘** My daughter! oh, my ducats!’ Thus , any work to 
be woll done must be done for itself, unless indeed the 
ulterior object be not the one small result, but another in 
the same direction, larger, and inclusjve of the best spirit 
involved in the narrower issue; or unless two similar pur- 
poses be wrought out more completely together because so 
sympathetically related. And even then the great difficulty 
is in holding them with an even hand. A spirited team 
under perfect control is a magnificent sight, but inhar- 
mony in appearance or gait shocks the mental eye. 

The conclusion is, we should not shrink from work be- 
cause it does not pay in material comforts, providing its 
purpose be true, because its purpose will often be truer (if 
that be possible), its results more abundant and effective on 
that very account. Again we need not, if we labor for 
pure love of any noble thing, doubt for a moment its ulti- 
mate accomplishment, because not only are we in league 
with eternal principles controlling the universe, but the 
divine fullness has entered into our own beings to the 
utmost capacity of our natures, and is continually enlarg- 
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ing our powers to meet its divine demand. We will not 
shrink, and we can not doubt long if the work be truly 
ours. Further, our noble friends who are engaged in a 


large work, though illy rewarded, need nothing less than 


our compassion, for they will retire to their attics, feed on 
dry crusts, gaze out of their puny windows, while you and 
I luxuriate in elegance, and their souls will be far, far 
away, cleaving the pure air of regions unknown to us, and 
gazing out and beyond over a spiritual landscape that sets 
the soul athrill with divine ecstacy. And you and I—we 
shall be enjoying our silken hangings, sipping some rare 
nectar and deceiving ourselves with the thought that this is 
life! Alas! our natures are so bound down by these delicate 
silken threads that we are as birds born without wings, or 
with but a rudimentary deformity to point to the fact that we 
are self-maimed, and if we ever used our pinions it was so 
long, long ago that now we can not even dimly conceive of 
the | strange, | new, divine world to which they might once 
have lifted us. Meanwhile the souls that we pity are 
swiftly mounting through the clear upper air bearing with 
them some poor bird less blinded, but stricken as we. God 
pity us, and help our feeble flutterings! 
And last of all, to include all, let us iterate and reiterate 
to ourselves, that we may never forget it, the divine law, 
formulated before, and pray earnestly to the good Father 
of all, that whether our reward be small or great, he may 
help us to make the purpose of our work infinitely larger 
in proportion, and to so expand our powers that the walls 
of the soul shall be reared to lofty temples, unroofed 
toward the light of the Infinite Presence. B. L, G. 
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THE UNITY “CLUB. 


UNITY CLUBS IN RURAL PARISHES. 


Most of the printed schemes of work to which my atten 
tion has been called are singularly impracticable, if not 
actually subversive of the work Unity clubs must undertake 
in the country, at least in New England. Of course I do 
not assume that rural clubs are, or can be, all of one pat- 
tern. In fact, there lies our chief difficulty and discourage. 
ment. ‘They differ from one another, as city clubs do, but 
even more because their membership is likely to be smaller 
and more narrowly assorted. We can expect this, since no 
two parishes in city or country are alike. 

It is so long since I was pastor of a western church that 
I can not claim to be a fair judge of the programmes which 
reach me from that quarter. It may be that studies of 
Browning, or of special departments in history, or of ab 
struse science, so fascinating to the pastor and his few 
scholarly parishioners, are conducted through a whole sea 
son with unflagging interest and profit; but it does not 
seem probable. I have found the youth of east and west 
lacking in intellectual enthusiasm and averse to prolonged 
and serious research. I do not say this in a spirit of cen- 
sure. I only state what seems a fact of human nature. 
Nor do I anticipate, in view of the increasing excitements 
and intensities of modern social and business life, a speedy 
change for the better. 

I have renounced hope that the Unity club can be made 
to-day in the average parish exclusively or chiefly an intel- 
lectual stimulus. The problem seems rather how much 
serious reflection or solid information the corks and blad- 
ders of entertainment and nonsense can float without being 
pulled under. There is always a percentage, not a majority, 
in a club or parish to whom study is welcome. This per- 


‘centage is large enough in a city parish to be formed into 


a section, but I would as soon recommend the study of 
Aeon: or quaternions for the sole or chief work of 8 
small club, as the study of Browning, or even Shakespeare. 
I only wish it were otherwise, but I am not surprised it 15 
not. Let the average club undertake such work, and its 


members will soon be decimated, and, what is worse, a social 
clique will be established as detrimental to the true inter- 
ests of the society as the close communion of a so-called 
regenerate few. I sum up, then, by saying that there are 
some desirable things the rural club can not do. 

But, on the positive side, let me draw attention to the 
sensible essay of Mrs. Marean, of Chicago. A point in it 
eminently worthy of emphasis is the recommendation that 
the whole season’s work should be early and systematically 
mapped out, with here and there a number capable of 
amendment to provide against disappointment. Such a 
programme is possible, if the annual election is held just 
before the summer recess—-hardly otherwise. 

Next, it is evident that the work should be so planned as 
to enlist the interest, and admit of the co-operation of every 
member. Does it not follow, then, that the programmes 
should be what we call miscellaneous or assorted? The 
proper office of a club is to lead the mind, not to coerce it. 

Perhaps we can bring educational devices to pass by a 
change of labels. I have found carefully prepared “ talks,” 
as they are called, very acceptable, and often quite as profit- 
able as lectures, because they are colloquial and not a 
severe tax On nervous powers already somewhat exhausted 
by the day’s duties. For instance, our high school teacher 
once gave a talk, illustrated by black-board statistics, upon 
“The History of Silver Coinage.” It is a part of our pres- 
ent plan to have one or two evenings in a season devoted to 
* Reminiscences of the Rebellion.”” These are brief state- 
ments of experience by veterans, and are interesting and 
valuable to our younger members, from whom-the Rebellion 
is as distant as the landing of the Pilgrims. We do not 
hesitate to go outside of our membership for these and 
other addresses which vary in length, and are written or 
oral as the speakers prefer. 

Interest may also be awakened by what we announce as 
“Specialty Evenings.” For instance, the programme for 
one such evening was a short paper on western railroad sur- 
veying by a young man who had followed that calling in 
Colorado; another on “Agricultural Colleges,” by a recent 
graduate; and another by a physician on the ‘‘ Progress in 
Medicine and Surgery within Twenty-five Years.” The 
aim in this case isto secure addresses on subjects where the 
speaker has had exceptional means of information. In a 
club, with which I was once connected, three of the most 
enjoyable meetings were conducted by sea-captains. Two 
papers described the equipment and sailing of a merchant- 
ship in all details; the third was a narrative of the voyage 
of a steam-whaler around the Horn. These men were 
practical sailors who made no claims to fine scholarship, but 
they brought books, pictures, etc., and ‘“ the common people 
heard them gladly,” and possibly with as much profit as if 
they had listened to three philosophical treatises. 

A feature used by the Roundabout Club, of Melrose, 
probably the most successful of all our Unity Clubs, is the 
assignment of evenings for poets and authors, the essayist 
to make a brief biographical and critical statement illus- 
trated by selections assigned to a number of readers. 

Ihe aim in this variety is, as I intimated above, to secure 
the co-operation of as many members as possible. Mr. 
Cudworth, in his “‘ Mutual Improvement Club,” the ancestor 
of all our clubs, I think, attained this end by devoting much 
time to natural history. Members brought curiosities or 
specimens which they explained and often presented to the 
club. In this way a cabinet was collected, which is still 
seen in the church parlor. 

Another agency, neglected because it is seldom under- 
stood and properly managed, is the question-box. It should 
be in the hands of a competent and faithful committee of 
two, who canvass regularly and often for questions, and 
decide, by vote of the club if they prefer, what two ques- 
tions shall be answered at appointed times. The replies 

also must be solicited. 


UNITY. sf 


I will close by saying that I believe that the bureau may 
do us all a great service through its collection of programmes 
and interchange of aid. I think,jt would be well to issue 
an annual statement, in which could be compiled a histo 
of the work and methods of all our clubs, with such other 
material as might be profitable by way of suggestion. Such 
a manual could be given to clubs in membership with the 
bureau, and sold to individuals. NarHanie. SEAVER, JR. 
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THE HOME. 
APRIL. 


Waked from their winter’s sleep, 
Out of the mould they creep, 
Into the air they peep, 

Wee blades of grass, 


‘‘April has come,” they say; 

‘“ April will soon be May, 

Then we ll be tall and gay,— 
We blades of grass.” 


‘ 


» G. BROWN. 
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FROM A LETTER, 


A VISIT TO THE KINDERGARTEN. 
I am interested in both morning and afternoon sessions, 
and so try to go over once a week about ten o’clock and 
take my lunch with me. / think I have in the little chil- 
dren a near approach to the kingdom of heaven, and in the 
teachers an array of saints who are continually surprising 
me by added evidence that they are divine, Yesterday 
the teacher talked about pussy-willows. Some of these were 
given the teacher last week, and she brought them to the 
kindergarten. Only a few of the pussies were out. She 
told the children she thought perhaps one little tot had 
peeped out from its little brown bed and found it pretty 
cold, but not wanting to go to sleep again whispered to her 
brothers and sisters, “‘ Wake up, wake up, and open your 
eyes to the bright sunshine, only be sure to put on your 
fur coat before you come out, for it is cold weather yet.” 
Then the teacher said that as the days got warmer these 
little flower-children would throw off their fur coats and 
put on a green dress. So the kindergarten children have 
watched the little fur-clads come out, and look with eager 
eyes every morning to see if the change has come. But, 
alas! Spring proposes and Jack Frost disposes, and these 
last frosty nights must delay the fulfillment of such hopes 
unless the vase was put in a warm corner. Miss L. also 
told the little ones there were ever so many children be- 
longing to the willow family, but there were many who 
hadn’t fur coats, and would not make their appearance till 
it was warm enough for a thin dress. Just here the circle 
was broken up by a knock at the door, and a woman with a 
baby in her arms was invited in. She was the mother of 
oné of the little girls, and she entered rapidly, going 
straight to the teacher and beginning to pour out her 
troubles, half in German, half in English. Her husband 
had come home in a drunken fit, cross and abusing her, and 
she had come for her little five-year-old girl to go with her 
to her mother in Englewood till her man got better. She 
felt so outraged that she intended to go out and do serub- 
bing rather than live with him. Miss L., in her way of 
meeting unforeseen events, at once took the baby in her 
arms, telling her to watch “the birdie on the wall,” which 
the children were playing with a mirror and the sunshine. 
The love that made Miss L. take the baby close in her 
arms and listen to the story dispelled the intense feeling of 
the woman for the moment, and when the little girl was 
ready she smiled a good-bye to us all, saying: ‘I shall 
bring her back when my man is better.”” When the door 
had closed Miss L. explained to the children that L 
had gone to her grandmother’s, and added, “* Now let us all 
be little birds and fly to our seats.” . 
Sunshine and shade, how it is mingled! 


A. E. M. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—Mr. Jones was at his place last 
Monday noon and led the teachers’ meeting. 
The lesson was Luke’s version of the parable 
of the pounds. The leader thought this would 
be most successfully taught without the book. 
He contrasted the orthodox with the liberal 
method of teaching Bible to children. The 
former was textual, the latter topical. One 
dwells .on the verse, the other on the para- 
graph, The orthodox teacher has great use 
of commentaries which spend much learning 
on details; the liberal teacher has more use 
for ** Introductions ”’—books that treat of the 
origin, growth, purpose and setting of the 
various writings in the Bible. So he urged 
that the central truth, the pivotal lesson of 
this parable, be sought by the teacher, and 
impressively given to the class before wasting 
time in details. The universal lesson, he 
thought, was more available in Matthew’s 
version of the parable of the talents. Why 
should the one talent of the weak be taken 
and given to the strong that hath ten? This 
brought out the discussion of the hour. Some 
thought it a difficult lesson to make plain. 
Others found easy illustrations of the law, 
but thought it required both philosophy and 
religious experience to reconcile the soul to 
it. The lesson was made plainer by chang- 


ing«from the thought of possesstons to the | 


thought of powers; from money to abilities; 
from wealth to character. The local applica- 
tion and special references to the respective 
merits of Jew and Gentile were then rec- 
ognized and explained, though it was gener- 
ally agreed that the universal lesson was 
more important for the Sunday-school class 
than the historical, not underestimating the 
latter. The hour was spent in such a way as 
to arouse once more the wonder and the re- 
gret that more do not avail themselves of the 
privileges of this conference, which seldom 
fails to touch deep problems and reach 
spiritual heights. 


—Easter Sunday at All Souls Church, was 
doubly an occasion of rejoicing to Sunday- 
school and congregation ‘in the return of their 
pastor from his four weeks’ vacation. Mr. 
Jones was again in the pulpit with his 
strength replenished in a hopeful degree. He 
had faithfully absorbed as much of the sun- 
shine and scenery from Cuba, Florida, and 
several of the old sites of his army experi- 
ences on the way as he could gather and 
carry, and finds himself reasonably ready for 


work again in the pulpit, and also for UNITY 
of which he will resume the charge next 
week, That part of the service in which nine 
members of the pastor’s Confirmation Class 
were welcomed as Children of the Church, 
three members of the congregation received 
the hand of fellowship, and one of the Sun- 
day-school was baptized, was line in Mr. 
Jones’ most heartfelt manner. It was, really, 
what the pastor is so fond of calling these 
services, a true home-day in the church, and 
one which both people and pastor felt with 
more than usual tenderness and rejoicing be- 
cause of their late separation. 


—The March meeting of the Women’s 
Unitarian Association was held at All Souls 
church. An unusually large number of la- 
dies were present. The meeting was called 
to order by the president, Mrs. E. W. Conger. 
Owing to the absence of the secretary, Mrs. 
Effinger, the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting was omitted. Emma M. 
Dupee was appointed secretary protem. On 
acount of the illness of Mrs. Jones, the 7e- 
sume of current religious. news was omitted. 
Mrs. Marean reported forthe Ramabai Cir- 
cle that it had now seven life members and 
ninety regular members, besides having re- 
ceived $380 in contributions, making the en- 
tire sum received $190. Besides this, seventy- 
four books have been sold, which would add 
$90.90 to the amount raised for the Pundita 
through the efforts of this circle. There are 
now thirty-three circles in the United States, 
with a prospect of others soon to be organized. 
Ramabai hopes to sail for England in June, 
and for India in September, in order to pre- 
pare for the two teachers who have promised 
to follow her in November. About $3,600 of 
the annual support fund has been raised, but 
only a little over $2,000 of the Establishment 
fund, which ought to bein such shape by June 
that Ramabai can leave America without anx- 
iety as to the fate of the school. Especial 


effort ought to be made now to secure help 


in this direction. Life memberships help to- 
ward this, if so desired, and any contributions. 
It will take $25,000 to buy the building and 
secure the expenses of the first year. The 
president announced a series of lectures on 
“Talks to Mothers and Daughters,” to be 
given in All Souls church, beginning April 
10. The paper for the afternoon was a “ Les- 
son from Adam Bede,” by Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
of Des Moines. Having been invited to give 
a sermon she took for her text verses 12-7-16, 
from I. Johns, 4th chapter, shoWing love of 
God through love for humanity. The sermon 
was a Clear and beautiful reply to the ques- 
tion that had been asked, “ What could a rad- 
ical Unitarian have said to Hetty in place of 
what Dinah did say?” when she visited her in 
the prison. Close attention was paid through- 
out the entire discourse, and all came away 
firm in the faith that Unitarians did have 
something to offer in the way of comfort, of 
advice, and light to despairing men and 
women—* that we need the strength and pro- 
tection and love of the Infinite presence in 
deciding the every-day questions of duty, as 
much—yes, more than we shall in just that 
hush of time when we are passing from one 
way of living into another way.” Only a 
brief discussion followed, as all felt their 
souls too full for speech, and the sermon so 
complete in thought as to make it needless. 
The association then adjourned to meet at 
Unity church, April 23, when Miss Florence 
Hilton will be the speaker. 
EmMMA M. DuPEEs, Secretary pro tem. 


The International Council of Wom- 
en.—This distinguished body of women at 
Washington City on Wednesday, March 28, 
was addressed by Mrs. C. J. Richardson, of 
Princeton, []., who represented the WOMAN'S 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. A Cor- 
respondent writes that Mrs. Richardson spoke 
so as to be heard in every part of Allbaugh’s 


Opera House, and that her report excited! 


ee 
a 


much interest. Speaking of the P. O. Mission 
work, she said: “We care not so much to 
send our own religious thought, but the gen. 
érous utterances of all noble souls irrespec- 
tive of theological differences; believing that 
the dest Unitarianism is that which ministers 
to needy souls, and we distribute to our thou. 
sands of interested readers any literature that 
teaches love to God and love to man.” 


Monroe, Wis.—The Universalist church 
of Monroe is prospering under the ministry 
of G. W. Buckley, of Battle Creek, Mich. 
Mr. Buckley, who has been in charge but 
few months, has many reasons for encourage- 
ment. The congregation and Sunday-schoo] 
on Easter day were large and much interested 
in the services. The floral decorations bore 
ne to the taste and good will of the 
ladies. The secretary of the Western Con- 
ference was present and from different mem- 
bers of the parish, heard of the growing in- 
fluence of the new minister and his excellent 
wife and of the kindly regard in which they 
are held by the entire community. 


Winona, Minn.—Mr. Barrett, who passed 
through Chicago on Monday last on his re- 
turn to Meadville, brings encouraging reports 
from the Unitarians in Winona. They have, 
he says, the nucleus of a splendid organiza- 
tion. In the four times he preached there, 
on March 25 and April 1, spite of the inclem- 
ent weather on both days, thé attendances 
were good, and the genuine enthusiasm of the 
people evident. They deserve an able and 
earnest regular pastor, and should have one. 


Cleveland.—Mr. Hosmer has been given 
aleave of absence from Easter Sunday until 
the autumn. Meanwhile heis toseek needed 
rest and change across the ocean, expecting 
to sail for Europe the latter part of April. 
The church will remain open until the usual 
summer vacation and arrangements will be 
made for different pulpit supplies before his 
departure. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Rev. George W. 
Cooke, of Dedham, Mass., preaches here 
April land 8. He has also engagements to 
lecture at Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor and Grand 
Rapids. We are pleased to greet our old 
friend and fellow laborer at Unrry head- 
quarters en route for Michigan. 

Th 
at Tired Feeling 

The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint Known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“YT could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R, A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicina! 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
‘Send for book containing additional evidence. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. HOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘¢Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


JIE EY. 


—_- 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Missouri Valley 
conference closed its annual session at Kansas 
City on Monday evening, March 26, Rev. M. 
J. Savage, of Boston, preaching the closing 
sermon to a crowded house. rom an inter- 
esting report of its proceedings in the Kansas 
City Journal of March 27 we clip the follow- 
ing: “The conference was called to order by 
James Scammon as presiding officer. The 
following delegates were present, aside from 
a number of parties from this city interested 
in the work of the conference: Rev. E. Pow- 
e]l and wife, Mrs. Furnam Baker, Mrs.,A. P. 
Wilder, Mrs. Geo. P. Chase and Mrs. M. E. 
Brown, of Topeka; Rev. C. G. Howland, P. 
w. Woodward and wife, Alfred Whitman, 
Clyde Diggs, Mrs. J. L. Barnes and Miss 
Sarah A. Brown, of Lawrence, Kan.; Rev. 
W. Roberts and daughter, and A. Steinecker, 
Miss Carrie Ransom and Miss Ella Sherwood, 
of St. Joseph; R. A. Sankey and wife, N. 
Hogeland and Mrs. Carter, of Wichita; Rev. 
May Leggett, Mrs. Oliver Townsend, George 
Cook and daughter, Beatrice, Neb.; Rev. J. 
R. Effinger, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian conference. The confer- 
ence opened with devotional exercises, con- 
ducted by Rev. E. Powell, after which the 
report of the last conference, at Lawrence, 
was read by Miss Sarah A. Brown, the secre. 
tary, who also read the report of the post- 
office mission made by Rev. John 8S. Brown, 
of Lawrence. This report gave an interesting 
account of the work being done by this mis- 
sion in circulating the literature of the de- 
nomination among the seekers of liberal 
thought. The conference voted unanimously 
to have a collection taken up in each church 
forthe benefit of this mission, and also to 
have a collection taken up at the evening serv- 
ice of the conference for the same purpose. 
Keports from the various churches in the con- 
ference were made as follows: B. W. Wood- 
ward, for Lawrence; A. Steinecker, for St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Mrs. Oliver Townsend, for Bea- 
trice, Neb.; R. A. Sankey and N. Hogeland, 
for Wichita, Kan.; Frank Foster, for Topeka, 
and D. J. Haff, for Kansas City. Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, the secretary of the American Unita- 
rian association, then made an interesting re- 
portof the condition and prospects of the 
Unitarian churches of the Pacific coast, and 
Rev. George A. Batchelor gave the results of 
hissix months’ experience in visiting the Uni- 
tarian churches in the Northwest, which was 
supplemented by a short but deeply interest- 
ing report by Rev. J. R. Effinger, of Chicago, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian confer- 
ence. Appropriate and interesting talks 
were made by Judge G. W. McCrary and 
Chairman Scammon, who spoke of the prog- 
ress and good work being accomplished by 
the association.” 

After lunch served by the ladies of the 
church, there came an interesting essay on 
church music by Rev. C. G. Howland, of 
Lawrence. Then followed the ordination of 
Mary L. Leggett, of Beatrice, Neb., to the 
Unitarian ministry. Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
of Philadelphia, preached the sermon. Rev. 
E. Powell, of Topeka, offered the prayer of 
ordination. Rev. George Batchelor, of Bos- 
ton, gave the charge to the candidate, and 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds extended to her the 
right hand of fellowship. Miss Leggett has 
already proven herself a brave, faithful, de- 
voted minister in her successful work at 
Beatrice. After a general discussion of the 
best methods of Sunday-school work, the 
following officers were elected: President, 


R. A, Sankey, Wichita; Secretary, Miss S. A. 


Brown; Missionary, Rev. E. Powell, Topeka; 
Assistant Missionary, Miss 8S. A. Brown; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Kersey Coates, Kansas City. 

he conference was stimulating to the life of 


the churches represented. It adjourned to 


meet in six months at Wichita, Kansas. 


UTLINE STUDIES in Historyof Ireland, 10 cts. 
CHARLES H. KERR &CO’,Pubs., Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssrAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and 'l'wenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, April 8, services at 11 A.M. 
April 8, 7:30 p.m., Religious Study Class. 


Unity CnurcnH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister, Sunday, April 8, services at 10:45 a. M. 


Tutrp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, April 8, services at 10:45 
A. M. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, April 8, services at 
11 A.M., subject ‘“ How to economize 
Life.’ Monday evening, the “ Felix Holt” 
section of Unity Club; Tuesday evening, 
Philosophy section; Wednesday, Parish Soci- 
able, supper, 6:30 to 8:00 p.m. Browning 
section, Friday, 4 p. mM. Bible Class, 7:30 
Friday evening. 


Unity Cnurcu, HtXspaue. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, April 8, services at 
10:45 A.M. 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, April 9, at noon. Rev. Mr. Utter will 


lead. 


The Western Edge of Life 


Finds many people feeling a lack of strength 
and vigor just when they need it most, and 
they yearn for the life and activity of former 
years. Whenacertain age is reached it be- 
comes essential that some restorative and 
tonic medicine should be taken, even if it 
has not beenthe custom to take anything of 
the kind previously. Naturally, the 


MACHINERY OF THE BODY 


has become worn, and it should be lubricated 
by some good medicine. One which will 
give permanent vigor is better than astimu- 
lant giving only artificial strength, as it were. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiarly adapted to 
meet the requirements of such cases, It cre- 
ates an appetite, and so assists in the assimila- 
tion of food that the functions of the body 
receive its full nutrient power. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla rouses the liver, kidneys, and other 
organs which have become torpid and slug- 
gish, itexpels impurities from the blood and 
gives it new vitality and richness, and in fact 
its beneficent and curative influences extend 
through the whole system. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
‘rilla is prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 100 Doses One Dollar. 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 


Catarrh, and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, 
no better remedy can be found than “ BRown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES.” Sold everywhere. 
20 cents. 


SPECIAL TO CLERGYMEN. 


It has been demonstrated that Clergymen make 
successful Life Insurance Agents. The business 
closely sympathizes with their life-work, and com- 
mends itself to thinking men. The Attna Lire IN- 
SURANCE ComMPaNY, Of Hartford, Conn., with its 38 
years of successful experience, with its assets securely 
invested, amounting to $32,620,676.76; and with a 
surplus, above its entire liabilities, of $5,427,623.40, 
offers special advantages to Clergymen having time 
to devote to the business (who are partially or wholly 
unemployed), and invites correspondence in regard to 
territory and terms. Address the Company as below. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


| For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. | 


Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine fer the ner. 
vous, debilitated, and the arved, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec. 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. ‘This medicine is 


Paine 


eler 


\mpound 


It fills a place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
a new era in the treatment of nervous troubles. 
Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 


Recommended by professional and business men. 
Bend for circulars, 


Price $1.00, Sold by druggists. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Proprietors 
BURLINGTON. VT. 


1OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


in stamps by 
F R 3. A. POREONL 
@ *t. Louls, Mo. 


Wasted Lives 

are seen allaround. This should not beso. All can get 
on wellif they will but look out for the good chances 
which are offered. Those who take hold of our new 
line of business can make $1 per hour and upwards, 
easily and pleasantly Youcan do the work and live 
at home. Both sexes, all ages. We start you free, 
and put you on the road to fortune. No special ability 
or training required. Any one can do the work. 
Write at once and learn all; then should you conclude 
not to goto work, noharmrisdone. Address Stinson 
& Co., Portland, Maine. 


THE WOMEN 
OF MORMONISM; 


Or, The Story of Polygamy as told by the victims 
themselves. By Jennie Anderson Forseith. Intro- 
duction by Miss Frances E. Willard, and sappement- 
ary papers by Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Hon 
£ . Ven Zile and others. Illustrated. AGENTS 
WANTED. For terms and territory apply to 

REVIEW & HERALD PUB. CO.,Battle Creek, Mich. 


A BIG 10c WORTH 


To secure at once for our POPULAR magazine, 
THE PEOPLES’ JOURNAL, 100,000 yearly sub- 
scribers, we will send it ONE YEAR on trial for 
only 10 CENTS. This is the largest offer ever 
made by honest publishers, and one you should 
accept AT ONCE. THE PEOPLES’ JOURNAL 
is a mammoth magazine containing short and cton- 
tinued stories by POPULAR AUTHORS. A 
HUMOROUS DEPARTMENT, A RECEIPT 
AND FANCY WORK CORNER, and plenty of 
other interesting reading matter. Each number is 
ABLY EDITED and is well worth double the 
price we ask you fora year’s subscription. Re- 
member that for a short time we have put the price of 
this 50 cent magazine down to 10 cents per year. 
Subscribe at once as you will never have such 
an offer again. Address, 


THE PEOPLES’ JOURNAL, Essex, Conn. 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for firs 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 
WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 


ISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 

for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- 
shers, Chica go. 
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UNIT i-y 


April 7, 1888 


LL WEIGHT 


EV 
, PURE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 

t, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Pamphlets on Living Questions, 


Any of the following mailed, on receipt of 
annexed price, orallto one address for 15 cts. 
- Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 


Truths forthe Times. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cts. 
Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles be ca A 10 cts. 
Christian Propagandism. By Francis E. Abbot. 10cts. 
* God in the Constitution.”’ By Rev. Arthur B. 

IE 60 Tl wkkeat on Ge iwes Gabeed Ghee eunn 10 cts. 
Compulsory Education. By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cts. 
The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 6 cts. 
The God of Science. By FrancisE.Abbot.... 10 cts. 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? By Prof. 

Francis W. Newmanand Francis E. Abbot. 10 cts. 
On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 

Bk OE 6 0's bbw hnnsni nn aakkd Gb akck ededke 5 cts. 
A Study of Religion. By Francis E.Abbot.. 10 cts. 
The Sepeey of Religions. By Thomas Went- 


ne den meme 5 cts. 
The Public School Question. By Bishop Mc- 
uaid and Francis E. Abbot...........-... 10 cts. 


Giordano Bruno and the Relation of his Phi- 


losophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 

as cid webbed nddhas kneseaweneiesns> 10 cts. 
An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 

Atonement. By OTs Bis WIE cow de cce 5 cts. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical Re- 


ligion. By B. F..Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourne and Prof. Asa Gray.-..-..-.-..- 5 cts. 
Messianic Expectations. Lectures by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler: 
Ay ae ee cease cin 5 cts. 
II. Two Thousand Years Ago. Not sold sep- 


aS e's aks 


Bani eee CAPpeneer 6 BOR ... 2... . cose ccsens 5 cts. 

IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity the 
ES cic cn ldabunkd ous lkg ouside o b> a. Om. 

V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The five lec- 
game ng ee pean pe NTE Ee Faye Tey Ls 20 cts. 


Gathered from original LT A M LH T 


sources by GEORGE P. HANSEN, late U.S. consul to 
Denmark, A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents, mailed. 
Catalogues freee CHARLES H KERR &CO., Pub- 


lishers, Chicago. 
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CUR for Cusniongsp Ear Drums, 


the Whispers heard distinctly. 
Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & prook FREE. Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 653 Broadway, N.¥. Name this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,F arms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


ANTED—<Agents to supply any book cus- 
- tomers ask for. Extra pay on 40 good books. 
Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Aypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility, 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Zhroat and Lungs, @ 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpiTor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, 
five weeks for 10 cents. 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. Itgives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


Fora club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
& premium. For a club of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers 


The Woman's TRIBUNE and Unity to one addres: 
one year for $2.10. 
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Greatest Bargains ‘Gcncts: 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co. 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N. Y. 


$1,000 REWARD! 


We offer $1000.00 Reward for a cough or throat 
trouble (last stages of disease excepted), which can 
not be relieved by a preper use of Dr. X. Stone's 

chial Wafers. Sample free. Address 
STONE MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Lil. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill, 


Ee Price per dozen does not include postage, “Ry 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS, 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Baligion: By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R 
- Sunderland. 
UX, The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman, 
X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 


Unceasi By H. M. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, — | 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. ® 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 


XIV. The Christmas Poem andthe Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Kach of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 
except where prices are indicated. 


XV. The Childhood of Jesus, PartI. an jesus’ 


Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part LI. Im Jesus 
Home. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 


salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 

cents; per dozen, $2.50; per red, $15.00. 

Unity Shorter Services for Imfant Classes, 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.00: 

Unity Festivals. A. Book of Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas; National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over se¥enty car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 

Special Services for Christmas 


and Harvest Festivals. 
per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

A. ‘*Sayings of Jesus.”’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 

cents, 

B. ‘Kindness to Animals.’’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents. 

‘‘Corner-Stones of Character.’’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 2 cents. Ot of print at present. 

‘‘Home Life.’ 12 tinted cards, with photo, 2 
cents. 

‘* School Life.’’ 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, [Il., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson’’ Plan. 

‘“Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible text and Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
uarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 
ules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, 30 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps in 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents. 

Fhe Axt of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 

cents. 

The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

** Behold the Fowls of the Air.’’ A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. ‘ 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. . 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worship 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C,Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 
L. Parker, 5 cents. 

7 Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

cents. . 

The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. 4 

Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 1? 


Easter, Flower 
Sample copies, 3 cents; 


yp Y 


y 


cents: $5.00 per hundred. 
The Minstrels Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 
5 cents. 


